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BAROQUE STYLE: IDEOLOGY AND THE ARTS 


Hetmut A. HatzFeLp 


Professor of Romance Languages 
The Catholic University of America 


W HATEVER may be one’s theory regarding the possibility of 
comparing literature with the other arts, it is a fact that the 
ideological views of life of an epoch appear in both literary and 
plastic motifs, the fundamental conceptual inner forms of culture 
find a similar stylistic expression in different media, and human 
responses to the mysteries of life are bound to become em- 
bodied in parallel verbal and iconic symbols. Whatever may 
be one’s theory of the baroque,? the Baroque Period (roughly 
1550-1686) is an attempt to spiritualize Renaissance hedonism 
and to open the closed boundaries of humanism by a paradoxical, 
new experience of space and time. 


I 


Art historians like to start the Baroque Period ideologically 
with the thoroughly religious turn in the pessimistic art of Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment, whose still heroic Renaissance concept 
of the nude resuscitated bodies does not hinder the tremendously 
severe gesture of the gigantic arm of a majestic Christ of Justice 
who seems not to be aware of the timid intercession of Mary at 
his right. Groups of the frightened rising bodies look for the help 
of friends; two of the bodies cling to a rosary by which they are 
lifted up. Michelangelo’s sonnets speak the same language that 
his pictures speak. The poet declares that he fears Christ’s holy 
eyes of justice and His severe arm pointing to his sinful past 
symbolized by his ear maimed in a brawl (Sonnet 73, 9-11) ;° 


1 Helmut Hatzfeld, “Value and Meaning of Relating Literature to Art for 
the Critic,” Atti del secondo congresso internazionale di estetica (Venezia, 
1956), pp. 256-260. 

2W. Theodor Elwert, “Die nationalen Spielarten der romanischen Barock- 
dichtung,” Die Neueren Sprachen IV (1956), 506-516 and 562-579; and 
Rudolf Stamm (ed.), Die Kunstformen des Barockzeitalters (Bern, 1956). 

8 Valerio Mariani, Michelangelo (Torino, 1945), p. 234. See also Harry B. 
Sutman, “Michelangelo’s Last Judgment,” Franciscan Studies XVII (1957), 
43-57. 
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he begs Him to shorten the steep ascent to Heaven by making 
him hate all the lovely things he had clasped and prized (Sonnet 
66, 9-14)* and by stretching to him that chain of faith which em- 
braces every heavenly gift (Sonnet 67, 5-8). 

A deepening of religious fear and trembling leads to the ascetic- 
mystic experiences in the Spain of Santa Teresa. Even if we did 
not know that the painter El Greco lived at the same time, in the 
late seventies of the sixteenth century, and in the same city of 
Toledo as this saintly woman, we still would recognize in the 
degrees of austerity in the faces of the mourners in the Burial of 
the Count Orgaz the ascetic-mystic stages of active and passive 
recollection, quiet, illumination, and ecstasy as they are described 
by Santa Teresa. And if we compare El Greco’s Assumption 
in the Art Institute of Chicago with that in Toledo, we cannot 
resist the impression that the painter of the later picture must 
have read or heard of the levitations and raptures as described 
by Santa Teresa in her Vida and Interior Castle. 

Soaring to heaven also becomes an ascetic motif for the 
baroque. All the ascetics of the period, and particularly San Juan 
de la Cruz, impressed on their readers in the strongest terms 
the bitterly hard spiritual task of climbing the mountain from the 
darkness of imperfection to the light of sanctity and from the 
darkness of faith to the glory of illumination. It is not far-fetched 
to see that such a fundamental preoccupation with a psychological 
mounting put into the minds of architects the idea of concen- 
trating on staircases, taking them from the Renaissance palazzi 
into the open, and creating marvels like the Spanish Steps lead- 
ing to the Church of Trinita dei monti in Rome or like the Scala 
regia in the Vatican.°® 

Baroque religion, in overstressing the devotional and the 
miraculous aspects of piety, can also step down from its aristo- 
cratic heights to reach the people by a more democratic form. 
Calderon joins hands with Murillo when he dramatizes the story 
of the Devotion to the Cross in which a criminal who robs and kills 
and is on the point of raping a nun, his own unrecognized sister, 


“J. A. Symonds (ed.), The Sonnets of Michelangelo, the Italian text with 
an English translation (London, 1950), p. 161. 

*Helmut Hatzfeld, Estudios literarios sobre mistica espafiola (Madrid, 
1955), pp. 297-305 and 323-325. 

*Hanspeter Landolt, “Der barocke Raum in der Architektur,” in Rudolf 
Stamm, op. cit., p. 107. 
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is repelled by her birthmark, a cross, which leads to his final sal- 
vation. Murilio paints the rapture of the monastery cook San 
Diego in whose place angels are doing the kitchen work so that 
the prior and his noble guests will not go hungry and will witness 
at the same time the work of the busy and rather attractive 
heavenly kitchen maids and the ecstasy of the enraptured brother. 

What appears here in a specified manner is generalized in the 
dramas called Life is a Dream and in the interiors of the baroque 
churches of the dazzling type of Pozzo’s San Ignazio in Rome 
or the famous Bavarian baroque churches. As the dramatic hero 
brought up from the darkness of a tower prison to the brilliant 
life at the royal court is not able to say what is dream and what 
is reality but learns to interpret life as such as a dream out of 
which a glorious death is supposed to awaken him to eternal bliss, 
so the pilgrim comes to those baroque churches and lifting his 
eyes from the stone faced with stucco up to the painting of the 
heavenly glory, high on the vaulted ceiling or cupola, is supposed 
to lose his awareness of the border lines between solid architecture 
and a fictitious, vaporous dream coloring, but with the same 
understanding that to make this world of appearance a mirror 
of the real world of being he must depend upon his faith. 

Baroque would not be what it is if the religious propaganda 
of the Church had not been bound to clash with the worldly as- 
pirations of contemporary artists. Despite the many hints con- 
cerning this central problem by Werner Weisbach and others, it 
is amazing that we do not possess, for instance, a study of the 
piquant Mary Magdalen theme in baroque literature like the 
one we have for the Middle Ages.7Whoever looks at Titian’s 
Presentation is quickly aware that the painter was less interested 
in the child Mary and the Highpriest than in the burghers pressing 
to the temple stairs as curious onlookers, in the ladies at the 
windows, and in the woman selling eggs in the foreground. This 
reflects the interests of Torquato Tasso, who complained that he 
was not able to write an epic dealing only with a sacred hero like 
Godefroy de Bouillon and that he could not help introducing two 
more attractive worldly heroes who are daredevils and ladykillers, 
Tancredi and Ruggiero. 

Thus, Renaissance tradition is dragged into baroque artifacts, 


™Helen Meredith Garth, St. Mary Magdalen in Medieval Art (Baltimore, 
50). 
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where it would hardly be expected. We are no less amazed at 
Rubens’ introduction of three very lush nymphs to greet Marie 
de Medici at her landing in Marseilles than we are perplexed at 
Malherbe’s consoling Monsieur du Périer on the occasion of the 
death of his daughter by telling him that Tithonus also in his very 
youth was changed by Aurora into a grasshopper and that Pluto 
called early to his realm the young son of the King of Nemes, 
Archemorus, who had been bitten by a snake. 

The lesson of death is also brought home symbolically by 
poems about ruins, and particularly the ruins of Rome, in famous 
works of Du Bellay, Rodrigo Caro, Esquilache, Bartolomeo Torto- 
letti; while painters like Poussin and Claude Lorrain fill their 
landscapes with broken columns of palaces, and Ruysdael, El 
Greco and Rembrandt paint graveyards and landscapes with leaf- 
less, crippled trees and skies with heavy clouds and threatening 
atmospheres. 

The reaction of vanity against these sermons on Vanitas vani- 
tatum now has recourse to apparently neutral genre scenes and 
still lifes. This painterly realism is an expression of enjoying the 
apparently harmless things. For the writers it is mostly a pretext 
for a slight eroticism crowned by a surprising idea; and also, 
for the painters, it is an exercise in technical skill and composition. 
On this basis, I feel sure that the Dutch and Flemish genre paint- 
ings like Vermeer’s Girl Playing a Flute, Nicolas Maes’s Woman 
Dozing Over a Book, Rembrandt’s Lady Weighing Gold, and 
Gerard Dou’s Housewife Chopping Onions have close parallels 
in the hundreds of descriptive sonnets and epigrams of Marini 
and his school. 

These are side issues in the Baroque Period, however ; and they 
cannot deceive in the more serious pondering by the Baroque 
man on life and time. Life with all its worldly attractions leading 
away from God has to be renounced. This is the lesson taught 
by Poussin’s Diogenes Throwing Away his Bowl, in which Diog- 
enes throws away his last possession when he sees a shepherd 
drinking water from his hollow hand. The treasures of earthly 
life are illusory, “Todo es nada,” says Santa Teresa. And Calderén 
makes this more precise: ““What is life? A frenzy, an illusion, a 
shadow, a fiction” (La vida es sueio II, 18). If one compares a 
portrait of Rembrandt, says Fritz Strich, to a portrait of Raphael, 
one sees at once that in the man of the baroque the human final 
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destiny—the moving from a past to a future through a present, 
the growth of death in the living—is visible.6 Exactly like in- 
numerable portraits, innumerable poems express man’s awareness 
of the transitoriness of his existence. “Quid est homo?” is the 
question asked by the Italian poet Sempronio, and he answers: 
an arrow, a fleck of foam, a short-lived flower, a lightning flash, a 
wraith of smoke.°® 


II 


The time-eternity tension of the baroque is so fundamental 
that I cannot doubt that Fritz Strich is right in reinterpreting one 
of Wolfflin’s formal baroque categories, namely Depth versus 
Renaissance Surface, as nothing but the projection of the sense 
of the infinite into space.'*° Such a fundamental feeling is not 
ideological but an unconscious, interior, cultural necessity, the 
urge of boundlessness, a reality since Johann Kepler’s De revolu- 
tionibus orbium celestium. This feeling characterizes even the in- 
teriors of the baroque painters 





large rooms with a door open 
to a still wider outer space, as in some pictures of Vermeer and 
in Velazquez’. Meninas. Similarly Cervantes, when describing the 
house of Don Diego de Miranda (Don Quijote II, 18), makes 
it clear that he wants to stress the breadth and width of 
the rooms and the silence which, in so large a house, makes it 
almost a charter house. Mansard wants to double the space of the 
Galerie of Versailles by having it reflected by a wall of mirrors 
under the dazzling lights in the sconces, thus adding to the sense 
of enormous space the sense of baroque splendor and éclat. From 
such creations of space we realize that Clytemnestre in Racine’s 
Iphigénie has a dizzy feeling of space combined with pompous 
representation when she prefers the army camp with the living 
walls of body guards and military display to her too narrow 
palace (III, i, 807-808). 

The boundless exterior space, be it represented by the gardens 
of Versailles or the Dutch Middleharnais avenue painted by Hob- 
bema, cannot help assuming metaphysical qualities in Pascal’s 
espaces infinis or in his awesome consciousness of being placed 


®*Fritz Strich, “Barockbegriff und Literatur,” in Rudolf Stamm, op. cit., 
p. 256. 

® Giovanni Getto, Marinisti, Opere scelte (Torino, 1954), pp. 207-208. 

” Strich, op. cit., pp. 253-255. 
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between the infiniment grand and the infiniment petit. Awe and 
splendor, on a religious level, merge in a striking space-forming 
element of the time, the cult of the Eucharist. It is around this 
great sacrament of the Church that Calderon in his Autos centers 
all the biblical and mythological subjects; and in one of them, 
the Aiio Santo en Madrid (1651), he describes a nocturnal pro- 
cession moving from church to church as a sea of lights, a fiery 
serpent, a hieroglyph of time, which symbolically encompasses 
the Universal Church in a church as large as the whole world, 
triumphant in the EucharistIn the same spirit in which Calderon 
created his procession of lights surrounding the triumphant 
Eucharist as a homage, the architect of the abbey church of Val 
de Grace in Paris constructed streets in crescents as silent wor- 
shipers around the eucharistic center of the altar. 

Calderén’s procession of lights brings home another baroque 
cultural propensity—the taste for a chiaroscuro adequate to the 
new age of dark faith and unlike the daylight clarity of the 
Renaissance. Calderoén’s Segismundo, already mentioned, not 
knowing what the decisive reality is, moves in a metaphysical 
chiaroscuro; and the exposition scene is symbolically set between 
a dark tower and a poorly lighted wood." Chiaroscuro becomes 
a habit with many painters, and they change traditional scenes 
in order simply to use it. Thus Georges De Latour makes holy 
women find the body of Saint Sebastian in a cave. This gives 
them an opportunity to enter the place with a torch and spread the 
clair-obscur over the scene. The trend in chiaroscuro inspired 
Rembrandt’s greatest work, the Nightwatch, as well as three of 
Racine’s most impressive scenes reported on the stage: Pyrrhus’ 
killing Hector in the night lighted only by the burning palaces of 
Troy (Andromaque III, 8); Nero’s having Junie kidnapped by 
soldiers whose torches reflect their light on her white gown and 
their own armor (Britannicus II, 2); and Bérénice admiring 
Titus in the splendor of a nocturnal parade (Bérénice I, 5). 

The sense of space, splendor, and chiaroscuro reveals still an- 
other aspect, that of a theatrical illusion. That the whole world 
is a finite stage reflecting the infinite is a concept dear to Calderon, 
who presents it in El gran teatro del mundo, of which God him- 
self is the stage manager and men the actors who have to play 


“Johann Doerig, “Die spanische Barockliteratur,” in Stamm, op. cit., 
p. 314. 
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their roles, not sure of their final success, Bernini’s colonnades 
giving wings to the Piazza San Pietro are clearly meant as pre- 
paring an enormous stage for the pilgrims coming to pay homage 
to the Holy Father. Tesauro in his Cannochiale aristotelico, after 
the triumphs of the theatre in Spain, England and France, praised 
the opera as the highest art; and no king, prince, general or 
bishop—even when painted by such a restrained artist as Rigaud 
when he painted Bossuet—escaped the fate of being put on a kind 
of operatic stage with all the customary drapings and decorations. 
The most trifling theatrical tendencies of the baroque—surprise, 
puzzle, mask, disguise, emblematic and symbolic lore—become 
serious in the transformation of Greco-Roman mythological pat- 
terns into modern reality. Diego Angulo Ifiguez, an art historian, 
has claimed that with its older and younger woman Vélazquez’ 
famous painting Las Hilanderas represents a modern version of 
the weaving competition between Arachne and Minerva. They 
have actually woven the tapestry representing the rape of Europa, 
which is exhibited for the inspection of prospective buyers. It is 
the same motif woven by Arachne which caused her death after 
her daring competition with Minerva, or rather her metamorphosis 
into a spider. In a similar way Cervantes has recast the story of 
the ring of Gyges, who, made invisible by its spell, is shown by 
an indiscreetly proud Candaules his beautiful wife, Rhodope, at 
her toilet. Rhodope, aware of the shameless treason, then asks 
Gyges to kill her husband and to take his place. Following this 
model, Cervantes has Cardenio lead his rich friend Fernando to 
the window of the house of his beautiful fiancée, with the result 
that Fernando, seeing her in a lighted room, falls in love and 
elopes with her. But before winning her back, Cardenio is told 
the story of Candaules in still another form, that of the Curioso 
Impertinente who was foolish enough to test the fidelity of his 
wife by leaving her for days alone with his friend until she suc- 
cumbed. These parallel choices for new interpretations of myths 
are supported by Jean Rousset’s definition of the baroque as the 
simultaneous presence of metamorphosis and disguise. 


III 


Such relationships between interior forms of the spirit of the 
two arts during the Baroque Period certainly encourage the in- 
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vestigator to look also for exterior techniques directly comparable. 
There certainly is a relationship between the painterly fore- 
shortening and the literary Senecan amble. On the other hand, 
looking at the distorted bodies, particularly in manneristic pic- 
tures such as El Greco’s Laocoén, one cannot help seeing a parallel 
in the keen hyperbata and Greco-Roman constructions of- the time 
so much at odds with the common language, especially in the 
Soledades of Gongora. The particular form of a striking elonga- 
tion, best known from Parmigianino’s Madonna al collo lungo, 
finds a parallel in the elongated sentences due to endless circum- 
locutions, paraphrases, periphrases, insertions, repetitions, appo- 
sitions, subordinations. This again is not a mannerism only in 
Gongora but also in Malherbe and even in Descartes.,'The paradox 
typical of High Baroque literature—from Cervantes’ “wise fool’ to 
Pascal’s “thinking reed,” from San Juan de la Cruz’ “silent music” 
to Campanella’s poem on his imprisonment declaring himself “free 
in his fetters” and having “company in his solitude’”—occurs as 
well in art. According to Wylie Sypher the baroque free sculpture 
taken out of its Renaissance niche is of this paradoxical kind, an 
excellent case in point being Bernini’s Santa Teresa, in which the 
paradox has still other aspects. Here mysticism appears almost 
under the form of a pornography transfusing erotically the spirit 
with the flesh instead of transfusing the flesh with the spirit ;'* 
and, formalistically, an enormous movement is pressed into a 
neatly calculated parallelogram, and a rich cascade of luxurious 
robes is technically contrasted with an isolated naked foot.'* 
The depth composition of Velazquez’ Surrender of Breda is 
paralleled by that of Cervantes’ Don Quijote. In the former we 
see in the foreground the two generals and their staffs, in the 
middleground the encampment and the host in battle array, and in 
the background endless fields and woods. In the surprisingly new 
composition of the Don Quijote the foreground is filled with the 
endlessly discussing knight and squire; the middleground is filled 
with the many processions, cavalcades, windmills, inns, castles 
and personalities provoking adventures; and the background is 
filled with the many episodes, partly told as stories, partly over- 
flowing into the action, and partly tangential but nonetheless in- 


Wylie Sypher, Four Stages of Renaissance Style (Garden City, N. Y., 
1955), p. 189. 
8 Ibid, p. 213. 
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fluencing the action or the judgment of the knight of the Mancha.** 
The essential baroque structure of Don Quijote, however, is a mu- 
sical, a symphonic, one. If it were not so, it is not imaginable how 
Cervantes, after ten years, would have been able to add another part 
to the first part of his novel, which had seemed to be a tectonic 
whole. But Cervantes had provided a fugue of motifs, which I 
once called the Dulcinea-motif, the chivalrous-mission motif, the 
sorcerer-motif, and so on; in brief, there are eight motifs that 
wind themselves through the two parts in always new combina- 
tions, alternating in the role of leading voice and counterpoint. 
It is interesting to see that the art historians also explain the 
complicated interior organization of baroque churches in terms 
of a fugue rather than in terms of a curvilinear fluency of archi- 
tectonic waves, an organization in which the space elements are 
telescoped like the illusive chapters of the Don Quijote, so that 
the shape of the entire space is subdivided quite differently by 
different onlookers.** And if the observer of a baroque church 
puts himself into movement, he undergoes the same impression 
of ambiguity as the reader of a baroque novel, reading on from 
chapter to chapter. Nothing seems stabilized; there is a motion 
from narrow to broad, from dark to light; the ground-plan seems 
in blatant contradiction to the domes and vaults, in which again 
round and oval forms overlap, while the static walls under their 
cover of stucco seem to move themselves and become dynamic. 
There is no doubt that in such test cases of baroque perspectivism 
and complication, critics of literature and art get lost, since they 
have no critical terms of their own to apply and are likely to 
resort to musical terms to make understood by emphatic approxi- 
mations what cannot be defined in terms of literature or art. 

With these examples there are exhausted neither the possibilities 
of the baroque nor the possibilities of parallelisms within the 
baroque arts. The cases discussed here seem to me, however, 
sufficient to make clear the interplay of some conscious-ideological, 
subconscious-psychological and formal-esthetic analogies which 
are visible, demonstrable, and arguable, and which do not depend 
on guesswork or persuasion. 


“Helmut Hatzfeld, “Artistic Parallels in Cervantes and Velazquez,” 
Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, III (Madrid, 1952), 279-284. 
* Hanspeter Landolt, op. cit., pp. 98 ff. 











HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 


R. A. NISBET 


Professor of Sociology 
The University of California 


NTIL very recently the relationship between history and 

sociology has been about as distant as any that might be 
found among academic disciplines in American universities. Even 
at the present time historians and sociologists are more likely to 
be regarded as cousins than as sisters under the skin, and as late 
as the Nineteen-Forties the two disciplines were as remote from 
one another as they had been in the Eighteen-Nineties, when the 
social sciences were first becoming departmentalized in American 
universities. 

Throughout the past half-century, history’s closest relations 
have been with political science, economics, and geography in 
about that order, with anthropology, sociology, and psychology in 
the outer reaches. Correspondingly, sociology has enjoyed its 
closest relations with anthropology and psychology. Significant 
sociological collaboration with political science and economics 
hardly antedates the Forties, and serious expressions of interest 
between history and sociology were almost unknown before the 
present decade began. 


I 


Space does not permit any exploration of what might be called 
the ecology of the social sciences, useful as this might be to my 
more restricted subject. Instead, we shall merely ask what explains 
the historical gulf between two fields that might be presumed to 
have as much to offer each other in this country as in Europe. 
Several explanations are possible: the long preoccupation of his- 
torians with political and diplomatic data to the exclusion of 
social and cultural materials; the isolating tendency of historians 
to conceive themselves as humanists rather than as social scien- 
tists; the early devotion in sociology to social uplift, followed by 
a form of empiricism that humanists found even harder to for- 
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give; and, perhaps not least, the usual considerations of status 
that prevail between ancient and modern lineages. 

But I think there is a more fundamental explanation than any 
of these: namely, the sharp contrast that existed between their 
views of the nature of social reality. Despite the fact that in 
the early days of the two disciplines there was an almost complete 
identity of overall objective—a reconstruction of man’s past as 
the means of understanding his present—there was an unbridgeable 
gulf between their respective conceptions of how the past and the 
present were to be envisaged. 

For sociology the central problem was that of change. Almost 
without exception the works of the pioneers of American soci- 
ology—such men as Ward, Sumner, and Giddings—were oriented 
toward the discovery of laws of development. Reality was con- 
ceived by the early sociologists as consisting of social institutions 
in ceaseless processes of advancement from one phase or stage to 
another. Change itself was universally held to be the result of 
immanent forces. The obsessing interest in origins and stages of 
development arose from a conviction that there was, if only it 
could be determined, a natural pattern of change for every system 
and that by a comparative study of societies the natural patterns 
could be uncovered. Social change was conceived of as duplicating 
itself from one culture to another. 

For history, on the other hand, the central problem was not 
really that of institutions in the process of change but rather that 
of the discovery of significant events of the past. Now, events are 
not changes: they are happenings, occurrences—call them what we 
will—represented typically by such phenomena as victories and 
defeats, invasions and repulsions, accessions and terminations of 
rule, and births and deaths of important personages. Events may 
indeed be connected with change, but it is important at this junc- 
ture to stress the fact that events, as such, are not themselves 
changes. In any case, the point is that early historiography took 
the event as its central subject matter and that, as the means of 
setting the present into causal relation to the past, the ingenuity 
of historians went into the construction of sequences of events, 
each flowing ineluctably from the previous one. In addition, and 
arising from the very nature of the events, there was the his- 
torian’s emphasis upon the uniqueness of all things. To the his- 
torian it was inconceivable that events ever duplicated or repeated 
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themselves, and for all historians particularity of time and place 
was as much the essence of human behavior as cell structure is 
of human life. 

Given fields, then, whose original identity of objective was 
accompanied by differences so radical in conceptions of reality and 
method, the results are not difficult to imagine. Among sociologists 
there developed the strong conviction that historians were scarcely 
more than date and fact grubbers, their total enterprise resembling 
nothing so much as ant-hill industry, worship of uniqueness, and 
dedication to narration as one of God’s means of revelation. For 
historians, on the other hand, sociology took on more and more 
the character of a science of Never-Never Land, what with its 
bland disregard of particularity and its preoccupation with uni- 
versalist schemes of development that seemingly could never be 
precisely located in time or space. 

So much for the original relationship between history and soci- 
ology in the United States. It is unnecessary to dwell even briefly 
on the transformation of American sociology beginning in the 
period between 1910 and 1920 with the works of such men as 
Cooley, Ross, and Thomas and working on a widening front to 
the modern conception of sociology as the study of social systems. 
It is useful merely to remember that since approximately 1920 
the most fruitful accomplishments of sociology have been in the 
general area of statics—that is, the analysis of social systems, 
the elements of social structure, the roles, and the complex pat- 
terns of interaction which all human groups embody. With but 
few exceptions the study of change has been neglected. 

But the balance is beginning to shift; for, despite the extra- 
ordinary insights that have been gained by structural analysis 
into the nature of human behavior, it is evident that further 
development of knowledge along these lines is dependent upon 
fresh inquiries into the processes of change. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to note in a number of places at the present time a re- 
awakening of the sociological interest in change. In this respect 
sociology has company, for in economics and political science also 
there are clear evidences of a turning away from static models to 
a study of dynamics of change. It is not simply the intrinsic 
importance of change as a problem; more to the point is the fact 
that further additions to our knowledge of structure must come 
from insights into change. 
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Now, there is little likelihood that we shall revert to nineteenth- 
century social evolutionism, but there are already signs that cer- 
tain older assumptions regarding the nature of change are still 
with us. I have already said that a cardinal article of faith with the 
social evolutionists was the conception of change as being im- 
manent, autonomous, and self-generating within all social sys- 
tems. The vast panoply of stages of development that earlier 
sociologists created as a superstructure should not blind us to 
the conception of the process of change which lay underneath. 

Without exception there was presented a view of change as the 
consequence, not of exogenous factors, but of self-resident forces. 
Change was held to derive from interaction of elements within the 
system itself—be this system kinship, the state, social class, or 
religion. In no sense was change regarded as a historical prob- 
lem by the social evolutionists—that is, a problem calling for 
analysis of specific changes caused by events occurring outside the 
social system under consideration. 

It is this aspect of the philosophy of change in the nineteenth 
century that has continued in certain areas of contemporary 
theory in sociology. There is now, even as there was a half-century 
ago, a conviction that macroscopic changes of an institution may 
be considered as merely the cumulative results of microscopic 
changes within the institution, with external factors disregarded 
or envisaged as, at best, catalytic agents only. Such a conviction 
is acceptable provided we are sure of the micro-changes and their 
accumulation. But it is highly questionable when, instead of 
verified micro-changes, there are presented for consideration only 
vaguely defined tensions and strains that are held to be constant 
elements of a social system. 

I can perhaps clarify my remarks by referring briefly to the 
four major phases of any social change. There is, first, the source 
of the change, that is, the original impetus which sets into the 
operation the whole process. Second, there are the means of 
transmission of the original impetus throughout the social struc- 
ture. Third, there are the actual alterations of authority, relation- 
ship, and social roles within the structure; that is to say, the 
change of the structure itself. Fourth, there are the complex 
psychological modifications that are involved in the adjustment— 
always uneven—of individual life-organizations to new roles and 
relationships. Here, obviously, we are dealing with psycholog- 
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ical phenomena of strain and tension that are inevitably bound 
up with the crisis of change. 

Now, the point I wish to emphasize is that in the writings of 
a number of contemporary theorists we find the problem of the 
source of structural change dealt with in an essentially psycho- 
logical manner rather than in historical terms. Change is ap- 
proached as an immanent, rather than as an adaptive, process. 
To say, as Professor Merton has, that “the strains and stresses 
in a social structure which accumulate as dysfunctional conse- 
quences of existing elements will in due course lead to institutional 
breakdown and basic social change” is excellent as long as there 
is a clear zealization that the dysfunctional elements are products of 
forces emanating from outside the system. But too often we find 
the psychological strains and stresses themselves treated as the 
original causal agents in the process, and structural change is 
correspondingly dealt with as “autonomous change,” as the con- 
sequence of “the continuous operation of the individual psyche, 
with its potential of unsatisfied desires . . . within the universe of 
its social system.” And, again, we are told that “the search for 
the sources of change must be shifted from the external factors 
to the social structure itself’? (Raymond Firth). 

The tendency to search for causes of change within the struc- 
ture is not entirely to be explained through sheer persistence of 
nineteenth-century assumptions. There is the understandable de- 
sire to place the processes of change within the same general 
theoretical system that contains explanations of structure, even 
as modern geneticists have done with fair success. But, in dealing 
with social structures, I doubt very much that we shall success- 
fully incorporate the initiating factors of change within a general 
system of analysis: not, at least, without subscribing to some 
vis a tergo that is assumed to be built in or to a kind of Hegelian 
dialectic. Beyond these considerations lies the continued depend- 
ence of sociology upon ethnological material. I am not here refer- 
ring to the kind of materials that have accumulated during the 
past few years in applied anthropology or that have been repre- 
sented, let us say, by such a journal as Ethno-History. Rather, I 
am thinking of the more traditional ethnology of primitive cul- 
tures, an ethnology necessarily reduced to sheer deduction in its 
efforts to analyze dynamic elements. 

However justified, or at least understandable, the search for 
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internal sources of change may be in primitive peoples, there is 
little warrant for applying the deductive procedures of ethnology 
to the kind of materials sociologists deal with. So far as its ap- 
proach to the sources of change is concerned, sociology must be 
historical sociology, leaving to structural analysis the immanent 
processes that follow the initiation of a change and to psycho- 
logical investigation the tensions and strains that reflect the im- 
pact of change upon personality. 

Needless to say, I am not suggesting that we borrow the frame- 
work of narrative from historiography when I refer to a historical 
sociology. What is essential is recognition of. the specific event 
in the study of change and skepticism of “built in,” or timeless, 
sources of change. We say that an event is a happening, an occur- 
rence. It may or may not be as casual, adventitious, and sporadic 
as historians often declare it to be. A slowly arrived-at change in 
one system may well be the precipitating event for a change in a 
neighboring system. The crucial point, however, is that the event 
represents, from the point of view of a social structure, an ex- 
ternal force, an intrusion, that has its own context of initiation 
and one that will not be revealed, predicted, or deduced from a 
purely internal analysis of the system under study. 

Let us turn now to the field of history. Here, as in sociology, 
there have been notable changes of both content and objective 
during the past quarter of a century in the United States, changes 
that have made the prospect of a sociological history more than a 
faint one. Just as French historians like Granet, Glotz, and De- 
clareuil were stimulated a generation ago to apply some of Durk- 
heim’s insights to the study of ancient and oriental history, more 
than a few contemporary historians in the United States are 
applying sociological insights to the study of American history. 
It is not merely that historians are turning increasingly to such 
interests as social groups, kinship, social class, and local com- 
munity for the illumination of the past; more to the point is the 
rising conception of history as a social science rather than one 
of the humanities, and amenable to the method and techniques 
of the social sciences. 

For it is apparent that a knowledge of the present can be as 
important to an understanding of the past as that of the past to 
the present. Concepts of social role, status, reference group, and 
the like—all forged in terms of present processes—have both an 
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analytical and clarifying function for the historian engaged in the 
study, say, of the ante-bellum Negro, the western frontier, the 
New England renaissance, or the public careers of Calhoun or 
Lincoln. 

Now, it is because the discipline of history has become directed 
to the study of cultural and social change, rather than to mere 
filiations of events, that it can draw as much from the sociological 
concept of structure as sociology can draw from the concept of 
event. When I referred previously to the phases of any process of 
change, I dwelt chiefly on the first, or initiating, phase emphasiz- 
ing the crucial importance of the event. But the total process of 
change involves also transmission of impulses, slow alterations 
of structure and role, and adaptations of a psychological kind. 
Change is never simply the mechanical result of an event impact- 
ing upon human behavior in direct fashion. Despite the oftentimes 
disruptive influence of events, they are nevertheless filtered in 
their impact by existent norms, authority-relationships, and roles. 
What we have learned is that even the most disruptive of events— 
for example, a sudden physical catastrophe or key assassination— 
is mediated in its change-consequences by existent social struc- 
tures, and inevitably the transmission of the impact of the event 
is retarded or hastened by social structure. 
influence of social groups or 
communities that diffusionists in anthropology so often over- 


It was the mediating, or filtering, 
looked a generation ago in their plottings of the distribution of 
traits. It was assumed that wherever a trait spread, its acceptance 
by a people was automatic and that, furthermore, the form, 
function, and meaning of the trait remained the same that they 
had been at the time of emanation from the originating culture. 

In much the same way historians too often assume that the 
occurrence of an event is itself the change in an institution and 
that the change of a structure may be explained simply by refer- 
ence to the initiating circumstances. There is a tendency to focus 
attention upon the purely adaptive aspects of change, overlooking 
the immanent processes which represent the filtered transmission 
of the change through a social system. Admittedly, there are many 
areas of historical research in which documents are altogether 
too scanty to provide even superficial insight into the structural 
aspects of change. On the other hand, acceptance of a sociological 
perspective by historians has made suddenly relevant large num- 
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bers of documents that would otherwise have been simply neglected. 
In sum, then, the concepts of structure and process seem to me 
as important to the historian as the concept of event is to the 
sociologist. 


II 


So far I have restricted my comments to interrelationships be- 
tween the two disciplines of sociology and history insofar as the 
study of change is involved. I must now refer to another relation- 
ship between sociology and history, one that in a real sense in- 
volves the emergence of a new discipline: the study of uniformities 
in time. This is the most fruitful referent of the term historical 
sociology since the methods and insights of two fields conjoin 
here in results not found in either discipline as it is commonly 
understood. In the most fundamental sense what is called for 
is an envisagement of the dimension of time in a manner that is 
now largely reserved for space. 

All sociologists are accustomed to comparisons of uniformities 
in space, whether such comparisons be of six delinquency areas 
in a metropolis or six kinship systems selected from different 
parts of the whole world. In such studies, time is held constant by 
the limits of the study and does not intrude itself beyond making 
clear whatever is necessary about different dates of analysis by 
the investigator. So long as a proper allowance is made for con- 
textual differences that are the direct results of different environ- 
ments, we feel no sense of uneasiness about the possible violation 
of particularity of place. 

How different is the case with time! We have long conceived 
time as unilinear and, as such, built into the very nature of reality. 
It is more than a matter of dealing with past, present, and future. 
Commonly we think of time as we do the flow of a river; minutes 
flow into hours, hours into days, etc., giving imagination the 
spectacle of an irreversible flow of time, onrushing and unabstract- 
able, from a point infinitely remote in the past to a point simi- 
larly remote in the future. Each moment is unique—not to return 
any more than a drop of water can return and flow down the 
same river bed again. 


On the whole, historiography has been built around this con- 
ception of time as unilinear flow, and narrative has been the 
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means by which all the past’s multiplicities of circumstances and 
pluralities of sequence have been compressed into an apparently 
unitary perspective. But problems of selection and arrangement 
have been formidable. How are we to deal, for example, with the 
history of Europe as a unity when what we are actually given is 
not one but a whole congeries of local, institutional, and national 
histories, each with its own identity, each coming in uninterrupted 
fashion right down to the present day? The result has been to 
reify the concept of Europe, to give it an identity greater than 
the sum of its parts, and to convert some of the actual histories 
into mere life-phases of the conceptualized whole; hence, the 
familiar practice of treating Greece only in the early chapters of 
a book on Europe, chopping off its history arbitrarily when Rome 
forges into prominence, and doing the same with Rome when 
feudalism begins to appear in France. 

All this is difficult enough on the scale of European civilization ; 
it becomes absurdly impossible on the world scale unless one 
follows the Hegelian procedure of tracking a Zeitgeist through 
its different resting places on earth. But the difficulties of oper- 
ating with narrative in a single time perspective are not really 
obviated by reducing the scope of the subject to the nation or even 
the local community. Always we are dealing with plurality that 
unilinear narrative cannot easily absorb. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find a rising number of 
scholars—representing not merely history and sociology, but an- 
thropology and some of the area studies as well—beginning to 
give attention to new ways of exploiting the past. Ancient dogmas 
of historical uniqueness, of the linear character of time, and of 
narrative as the only true means of revelation are receding into 
limbo for at least a few venturesome minds. In their place appear 
fresh viewpoints: events regarded as neither more nor less unique 
than, say, contemporary social structures; time envisaged, not 
as an inalienable attribute, but as a kind of plasma; and the con- 
sideration of data in terms of classes or categories rather than in 
terms of unitary narrative or period vignettes. 

Although such viewpoints are assuredly novel when seen against 
prevailing tendencies of historiography, they are by no means 
products of the past five or ten years. For at least a half century 
the comparative study of uniformities in time has had its ex- 
ponents, including such scholars as Max Weber, F. J. Teggart, 
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A. J. Toynbee, Alfred Kroeber, Sorokin, Crane Brinton, Howard 
Becker, and Rushton Coulborn, to name but a few of the more 
prominent ones. But there are unmistakable evidences of a grow- 
ing respectability of the enterprise during very recent years, 
and there is every reason to expect it to widen its ranks during 
the years immediately ahead. For history such a study promises 
escape from the Procrustean bed of unitary narrative; for soci- 
ology it represents an opportunity to widen and deepen con- 
cepts now too often chained either to the static materials of 
ethnography or to the limited perspective of present-day America. 

What are some of the conceptual areas in which work has so 
far been done in the study of historical uniformities? Three call 
for at least brief mention: events and processes, social structures, 
and personal types. 

1. Events and Processes. Not all events are easily placed in 
a conceptual class amenable to comparative treatment and hy- 
pothesis. The completion of the Mona Lisa was an event, but 
unless we conceptualize this into something substantially broader, 
e.g., the creation of masterpieces of painting, we obviously can- 
not get a class of phenomena for study. To paraphrase George 
Orwell, all events are unique, but some are more unique than 
others. Teggart’s Rome and China is a work concerned with 
correlations of highly specific, even datable, events—namely, of 
wars and interruptions of trade routes in the period from 58 B.C. 
to A.D. 107. In this study, however, it is worth noting that what 
we are really given is not an abstraction of a class of phenomena 
from time and place but a detailed examination of repetitive se- 
quences of events in Eurasia leading in each instance to a specific 
invasion of the Roman borders. Here the events have a kind of 
domino-like relation to one another across the Asiatic continent. 
This is rather a different comparative objective from the one 
taken by Crane Brinton in his Anatomy of Revolution, in which 
four separated revolutions—the English, French, American and 
Russian—are studied comparatively in terms of cause, sequence of 
phases, and results. One thinks also of Kroeber’s Configurations 
of Culture Growth, in which the “events” are individual works 
of art, philosophy, or science appearing, however, in clusters at 
various times and places, with the clusters themselves developing 
over a period of time in process-fashion and forming the com- 
parable classes. Weber’s studies in the rise of capitalism, Toyn- 
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bee’s comparison of the origins of world religions, and Howard 
3ecker’s analyses of secularization in the Hellenic world are all 
examples of work done with uniformities of event and process 
in time. Probably Kroeber is correct in his statement that “so far 
as uniformities lie in events, these will be ‘gradual events’ in 
the histories of cultures and their forms rather than immediate 
acts of individual men or specific groups of men.” 

2. Social Structures. Here I have reference to comparisons 
of kinship, religious, economic, and stratification systems as they 
have been manifest in different periods. Undoubtedly, more work 
in this area has been done than in any of the three I have dis- 
tinguished. Unfortunately, however, most of it is of a static sort 
with results resembling nothing so much as snapshots in an album, 
interesting to contemplate, suggestive for illustrative purposes, 
but hardly more. Few of these have been concerned with a con- 
crete problem calling for hypothesis and repetitive verification. 
One of the best and most recent comparative studies of social 
structure in history is Feudalism in History edited, and largely 
written, by Rushton Coulborn. Behind it is the work of eight 
experts on feudalism in different ages and places, each scholar 
being given the opportunity at a special conference to analyze 
and revise his own contribution in light of the work done by 
others in their own areas of the problem. The aim of the study, in 
Professor Coulborn’s words, is “to test feudalism as a develop- 
mental uniformity; that is to say, to find out to what extent 
feudalism has passed through similar stages of development in 
the different times and places of its occurrence in history, and to 
what extent it has recurred with similar antecedent, concomitant, 
and consequent political forms.” This volume, for all the questions 
of method it raises, can serve as a starting model for the study 
of uniformities in time; and, at the very least, it stands in re- 
freshing contrast to the so-called comparative studies that turn 
out to be mere appreciations set side by side and given coherence 
chiefly by the format of the book. 

3. Personal Types. There are certain repetitive roles in 
history held by individuals in ways shaped differently by historical 
climate but possessing, nevertheless, uniformities of sufficient 
significance to make comparison as feasible as it is among contem- 
poraries of our own age. One thinks of such types as the charis- 
matic leaders, saints, businessmen, artists, poets, founders of re- 
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ligions, and military commanders. The greatest returns would 
presumably come from studies of those types which, by their very 
nature, appear infrequently in history—e.g., political leaders of 
the Caesar type, acknowledged saints, or religious founders. But 
even with the more commonly repeated types, such as business 
leaders or artists, there is much to be gained from historical com- 
parison, Here, too, what is wanted is not a collection of biograph- 
ical studies merely given focus by a scholar’s impressionistic in- 
sight, but the establishment of a conceptual class of types that 
draws identity and purpose from a stated problem and to which 
meaningful hypotheses may be brought. Inadequate as Toynbee’s 
hypothesis of “withdrawal and return” may be in explanation of 
the dynamics of leadership in history, it must certainly be re- 
spected for its relevance to a well-stated problem. 

In conclusion I should emphasize that the threefold classifica- 
tion here presented has no methodological significance ; it is chiefly 
descriptive of emphasis in work done. In a study like Coulborn’s 
Feudalism in History and in the best sections of Toynbee’s work, 
what we find are event and process, social structure, and personal 
type conjoined even as they are in human experience. 
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HE twentieth century has been called the age of analysis. 

Freud and psychoanalysis have been in part responsible for 
this designation. The philosophers are also in part responsible; for 
in the twentieth century, philosophical analysis has come to be con- 
sidered the successor to metaphysical speculation. 

Both psychoanalysis and philosophical analysis are amphibious 
disciplines; sometimes they crawl along the lands of science, 
sometimes swim through the waters of art. A considerable portion 
of the present essay will be occupied with an examination of this 
dual nature of psychoanalysis and philosophical analysis. This 
examination will lead to a discussion of some of the interrelations 
between the two disciplines. 

Now the love of wisdom, called philosophy by Socrates, is a 
many-splendored thing. Although there are more kinds of philos- 
ophy than there are political parties in France, I shall examine 
Freud from the point of view of two particular philosophies only. 
The first I shall call “analytic empiricism” ; the second “therapeutic 
positivism.” 

Psychoanalysis has in common with analytic empiricism a basic 
belief in human knowledge as a fundamental value in man’s 
struggle against the manifold evils of the world. Freud is con- 
vinced it is knowledge that will save man, if indeed he is to be 
saved at all. The health of a man can depend on his overcoming 
illness through understanding. The mind often has its own 
peculiar sort of sickness, and such sickness is seldom cured by 
surgery or pills. Frequently the patient’s own awareness of the 
causes of his disorders are vital in their cure. This notion is 
strikingly like the philosophic quest of Socrates to know himself 


*The “scientific” character of psychoanalysis is frequently disputed. For 
a discussion of this problem, see Jerome Richfield, “On the Scientific Status 
of Psychoanalysis,” The Scientific Monthly (Nov. 1954), pp. 306-309; re- 
printed in The Validation of Scientific Theortes, ed. Philip Frank (Boston, 
1957), pp. 128-136. 
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and Spinoza’s intellectual love which was to overcome human 
bondage and lead to human freedom.? Analytical empiricism 
shares Freud’s hope in knowledge, for each man must formulate 
his own philosophy and make it consistent with his experience 
and his thought. Furthermore, Freud and the modern philosopher 
join in their faith in scientific knowledge as the sort of knowl- 
edge that might cure man’s ills. Boi: reject the notion that there 
is a royal road to knowledge that is more basic than scientific 
knowledge and exempt from scientific criticism. 

On the side of differences, one notes first that modern analytic 
empiricism would criticize Freud’s propensity to think in terms 
of teleological patterns and to confuse these patterns with scientific 
explanation. The second is that Freud’s obviously metaphysical 
conception of the mind would be unacceptable to the analytical 
empiricist. 

What does it mean to explain something scientifically? This is 
obviously a basic question for both scientists and philosophers. 
Some followers of Freud clearly imagine that they have explained 
human behavior. The analytical philosopher is less certain. What 
Freud has done is to call attention to interesting and important 
facts which need to be explained. The phenomena of infantile 
sexuality, the symbolism of dreams, and the decisive causal role 
that sexual factors play i'n the etiology of the psychoneuroses 
and in the formation of the normal personality are facts which 
nowadays baffle only secluded old ladies, some literati, and 
moralizers. But to state a fact is not to explain it; and when Freud 
explains his facts, he is likely to be more metaphysical and poetic 
than scientific. Gustav Bergmann puts it in this way: “The psycho- 
analysts have become the victims of their own metaphors and 
what lives on in the empty verbal shell is the ghost of a certain 
type of German metaphysics.”* This type of German metaphysics 
is, of course, that primarily of Schopenhauer, who thinks of the 


*There may be some striking differences too. The meaning and function 
psychoanalysts assign to the patient’s awareness is complex and variable. 
See Jerome Richfield, “An Analysis of the Concept of Insight,” The Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, XXIII (July 1954), 390-408; also, John R. Reid and 
Jacob E. Finesinger, “The Role of Insight in Psychotherapy,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, CVIII (1952), 726-734. 

’Gustav Bergmann, “Psychoanalysis and Experimental Psychology: a 
Review from the Standpoint of Scientific Empiricism,” Mind, LII (1943), 
128. 
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Will as a frustrated, painful, restless urge, as a seeking without 
satisfaction. 


The inner being of unconscious nature is a constant 
striving without end and without rest. And this appears 
to us much more distinctly when we consider the nature 
of brutes and man. Willing and striving is its whole 
being, which may be very well compared to an unquench- 
able thirst. But the basis of all willing is need, deficiency, 
and thus pain. Consequently, the nature of ‘brutes and 
man is subject to pain originally and through its very 
being. If on the other hand, it lacks objects of desire, 
because it is at once deprived of them by a too easy satis- 
faction, a terrible void and ennui comes over it, i.e., its 
being and existence itself becomes an unbearable burden 
to it. Thus its life swings like a pendulum backwards 
and forwards between pain and ennui.‘ 


This world of the Will is beyond the world of appearances; it 
is the noumenal world of Kant, the realm of the thing-in-itself, 
come to life and become concretized. It is true that this Will as 
a philosophic concept has serious drawbacks; it is, for example, 
both in time and out of time, both beyond the understanding and 
yet understandable. For a philosopher of Schopenhauer’s romantic 
temperament there is wisdom beyond reason and consistency. 

The metaphysical id, which in Freud corresponds to Schopen- 
hauer’s Will, would be unacceptable to the modern analytical 
empiricist. But what, we may properly ask, can be put in its 
place? If the contemporary philosopher is going to condemn 
Schopenhauer and Freud for their metaphysics, what metaphysics 
is he going to substitute for them? Or is the modern analytical 
philosopher to try to live without any metaphysics at all? 

3ecause the answers to these questions would take us far be- 
yond the limits set on this paper, I can only sketch in a very 
brief way the contours of a modern mythless metaphysics. 

The contemporary philosopher may be as much concerned with 
a system as Freud was, but there is a difference. The former’s 
system is for the most part concerned with explicating judg- 
ments taken from scientists, whereas the latter’s system contains 
not only scientific judgments but also metaphysical extrapolations 


“Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, translated by R. B. 
Haldane and J. Kemp (London, 1950), I, 402. 
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from them, The psychoanalyst imagines, of course, that all his 
knowledge is scientific. Yet, unfortunately for the orthodox 
psychoanalysts, science has gone beyond the framework of Freud 
and has sought more useful frameworks. The facts remain; the 
theories change and pass. When the modern philosopher views 
Freud’s world conceptions, his metaphysics, he finds much to 
admire. However, unlike some Freudians he can scarcely act as if 
the secret of the universe were suddenly explained and mar.’s 
knowledge were complete. Rather the philosopher respects, ad- 
mires, and applauds Freud and the Freudians for their contribu- 
tions to our understanding of ourselves and our world and then 
goes on in the spirit of Freud beyond Freud. 

The philosopher, then, must refrain from embracing any frame 
of reference as a final one. His task is one of structuring the 
ideas of his age into a system. But his system is not a substitute 
for science; his system is a formal structure that must be given 
content by the empirical scientist. When the philosopher dictates 
to the scientist how the world must be, he shows himself to be a 
tyro, if his system lacks official political power, or a tyrant, if his 
system is supported by power. We recognize theosophists and 
Spiritualists to be tyros, the dialectical materialists and the 
fascists to be tyrants. 

The modern philosopher, like the ancient one, is seeking for a 
consistent system in terms of which he can live. Unlike the ancient 
philosopher, however, the modern empiricist distrusts a priori 
speculation that cannot be confirmed. To gain knowledge, one 
investigates a limited subject matter in a scientific manner. Philos- 
ophy’s function is analytic; it reveals the form, the structure, of 
scientific knowledge; it lays bare the logical syntax of the scien- 
tist’s language but does not speak for the scientist. 

When the philosopher looks at Freud, he sees both a scientist 
and a metaphysician. For the scientist, he has the deepest respect. 
As a scientist Freud has discovered basic facts about human 
personality and social life that have transformed and illuminated 
modern civilization. However, as metaphysicians Freud and espe- 
cially the Freudians have been too ambitious. They have extrap- 
olated from these facts to such a degree that the resulting system 
is a mythic or fanciful metaphysics rather than a science. 

Philosophy and psychoanalysis may both be contrasted with 
science by their purpose. The purpose of science is to provide 
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information, knowledge, and the sort of understanding by means 
of which predictions can be made and control exercised. Insofar 
as psychoanalysis is a science, it shows this purpose. However, 
philosophy and psychoanalysis are also activities, arts, or skills. 
There are those for whom philosophy is exclusively an activity, 
the purpose of which is to clarify propositions or to put an end 
to perplexities. Such a view of philosophy, called “therapeutic 
positivism,” is reflected in the following statement by a prominent 
philosopher : 


Philosophical puzzlement can be eliminated by a careful, 
scrupulous description of language as we actually use it. 
It is only when we study it in this way and see how it 
works that we can disengage ourselves from the traps of 
traditional philosophies . . . to understand a word is to be 
able to use it in accord with customary social practice 
and... philosophical puzzlement arises from our pressing 
unwarranted analogies between some linguistic habits 
and others that are related to them by .. . “family re- 
semblances.’”® 


Psychoanalysis is also an activity, the purpose of which is to 
clarify and thereby put an end to certain perplexities. It does this 
by bringing into consciousness drives and motivations that were 
previously unconscious. Both philosophy and psychoanalysis aim 
toward health; one intellectual health, and the other emotional 
health. I do not dichotomize these two kinds of health. Each is 
involved in the achievement of the other. But philosophy stresse: 
the intellectual aspect of health, whereas psychoanalysis stresses 
the emotional aspect. Precisely what such health is involves 
larger philosophical questions I shall not attempt to answer here. 

Perhaps Freud’s most important discovery is that the mechan- 
isms of personality are conditioned to a great extent by one’s 
experiences and behavior in certain critical periods with respect 
to certain crucial situations. This discovery establishes a matrix 
of possible laws. The important application of this scheme comes 
when we are concerned with definite experiences at definite 
periods in definite situations. Such definiteness at present comes 
from the analyst’s skill in reconstructing the actual causes of the 
patient’s symptoms. But there is no cookbook procedure for this. 


® Morton White, The Age of Analysis (New York, 1955), p. 227. 
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Each person’s problems must be related to the general principles 
by great skill. Indeed, much of the psychoanalyst’s training aims 
toward the development of this skill. 

‘In respect to laws, psychoanalysis can be compared to history. 
The laws of history are ways of organizing a great number of 
observed regularities. When we speak of the causes of the Renais- 
sance, we are suggesting that in any culture where commerce, 
transportation, nationalism, commercialism, and secularism are 
to be found ascendant, one expects to find a breakdown of static 
social and religious forms. If we are rational, we do not simply 
record chronologically one event after another ; we look for causes, 
we learn from history, and we use scientific laws in explaining 
events in extricating lessons. In psychoanalysis each patient has 
his own history, but the skillful psychoanalyst understands the 
patient’s history by comparing it to the histories of other pa- 
tients in much the way the historian understands one culture or 
period by comparing it to other cultures and periods. The art of 
the psychoanalyst involves putting his knowledge to work in special 
ways in the curing of the patient. Any high school chemist can 
teach a child to make hydrochloric acid, but the skill that made 
Freud the “blameless physician” requires more than such knowl- 
edge. 

This reference to the art of the psychoanalyst is not a criticism 
of psychoanalysis. An art is not less important or less useful be- 
cause it is not a science. Like psychoanalysis, philosophy has its 
art and each man’s philosophical perplexities are his own. One 
man is bothered by metaphysical propositions about the ‘real’ as 
opposed to the ‘apparent’ world; another by ethical propositions 
about the nature of goodness; another by aesthetic propositions 
about the beautiful. The true, the good, and the beautiful still 
worry men perplexed by philosophical problems. The problem in 
philosophy, as in psychoanalysis, is to bring into consciousness 
the source of a disturbance. The most useful technique for achiev- 
ing this in philosophy is to teach the patient that his problem 
comes from what Wittgenstein has called “linguistic cramps.” I 
am used to saying such things as, “This book is red,” “That 
man, is strong,” or “The music in the next room is loud.” Since 
these sentences all have the same grammatical structure, I think 
of “reality,” “goodness,” and “beauty,” as qualities and try to 
find their natures. But this grammatical identity misleads me. 
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With sufficient philosophical analysis I may come to recognize that 
‘reality’ can be a meaningful expression only when it is con- 
trasted with ‘appearance’ or ‘illusion.’ If I say, “The stick ap- 
pears bent but it is straight in reality,” the meaning is clear; but 
if I say, “Every reality in a phenomenon has intensive quality, 
that is, a degree” or that “All reality is spirit or ideas,” the mean- 
ing is not at all clear. Perhaps when the man using such expres- 
sions has philosophized enough, he will stop being perplexed by 
them, but usually traditional philosophizing is not enough. 
Philosophers often ask questions in improper, confusing ways. 
Schopenhauer continued to wonder to his dying day whether or 
not the world really was his idea, and Berkeley was never sure 
about the ultimate reality of things. In Russell’s philosophical 
moments, he seriously wonders about the ultimate constituents 
of the world. What are logical atoms and how do we make chairs 
and tables out of them? Other modern philosophers have been 
concerned with the reduction of all reality to sense data and then 
have been unable to get back, successfully, to the objective world. 
I do not present these difficulties in a spirit of levity. I take 
philosophic perplexities seriously, just as Freud took neuroses 
seriously. But I want to stress my conviction that as long as men 
ask the wrong questions in the wrong way, their questions will 
not be answered and they will continue to be perplexed and to be 
wrongly impressed by pretenders to metaphysical wisdom. 
When are neuroses ‘cured,’ according to Freud? In some cases, 
a cure may be effected when the patient understands his behavior 
as it relates to its causes. After he knows the meaning of his 
symptoms, i.e., when he is conscious of his present problem as it 
relates to the rest of his life, his problem may disappear. Likewise, 
when I understand the concept “reality” in terms of the rest of 
my knowledge, I no longer look for reality as if it were a lost 
continent or an undiscovered planet. The word “reality” means to 
me what I can make it mean in relation to the rest of my knowl- 
edge. I should like to urge here that I myself take exception to 
the therapeutic positivist’s insistence on common linguistic usage 
or customary social practice. If the common usage contains con- 
tradictions, inaccuracies, and vaguenesses, then common usage 
contains common inadequacies that require uncommon wisdom to 
avoid. Philosophy, like psychoanalytic therapy, aims at such 
uncommon wisdom. In philosophizing, I have no reason to adopt 
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another man’s language unless it helps me solve my problems. 
It does not put me at rest to repeat: “Plato says reality is made up 
of eternal changeless forms”; “Democritus says it is atoms and 
the void”; “Spinoza says it is substance”; “Leibnitz says it is an 
infinite number of monads”; “Russell says it is a lot of logical 
atoms.” 

If I add at the end of all this, “I wonder what reality really 
is?” I must be particularly clear how I intend to use the term 
“reality” and how this term is related to other terms. When I 
understand this, I no longer ask, “What is reality, really?” Do 
not misunderstand me. I do not mean I shall not perhaps change 
my conceptions in the future, but these changes will be made be- 
cause new uses of terms better serve new purposes. 

30th the philosopher and the psychoanalyst aim at a recon- 
struction of some aspects of man. Their analyses can lead to 
health: in the case of the psychoanalyst, emotional health, and in 
the case of the philosopher, intellectual health. How to concept- 
ualize this “health” in either case, how to state just what maturity 
is intellectually and emotionally, is itself a philosophic problem 
to which both philosophical analysis and psychoanalysis must 
make their respective contributions. 








ART FOR SOCIETY’S SAKE* 


CAMPBELL CROCKETT 
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MONG parlor games that sophisticated people play today is 
A one called ‘What kind of person really is the artist?” There 
are other, less disinterested ways of putting the question—for ex- 
ample, “Just how psychotic is the artist?” Answers to these in- 
timidating and often paralyzing questions have one thing in 
common: they can be, and should be, challenged. It can be said 
that the artist is one who expresses himself through a medium, 
but clearly this characterization applies to baseball players as 
well as to painters and to certified public accountants as well as 
to composers. Another answer is that the artist is a dreamer. 
Those who like this answer think of dreams as “idle, profitless 
musing.” This idea, however, lost its popularity, significantly 
enough, with the publication of Freud’s The Interpretation of 
Dreams. Those who reply that the artist is neurotic or psychotic 
are unable to account for the frequently verified clinical finding 
that art can be an escape from neurosis or psychosis. 

We cannot any longer point to the artist as a specialist who 
withdraws from society and creates in his corner of isolation. 
We all are specialists these days, whether we be teachers, window 
cleaners, cooks or architects. Unskilled labor is getting as rare 
today as bustles and family evenings. Of course, one can wash 
windows and bake bread in an unskilled way; but, unfortunately, 
one can paint a picture or write a poem in an unskilled way too. 

I suggest that the only way to answer the question “What 
kind of person really is the artist?” is to say that he is all kinds 
of people, performing diverse jobs from all sorts of motivations. 
There is one job, however, that the artist once performed: namely, 
contributing significantly to the main streams of the society in 
which he lives. But it is now at least questionable whether he 
continues to perform this job. I want to discuss this function of 


_*This essay is based on the Commencement Address given to the Cin- 
cinnati Academy of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio, May, 1957. 
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the artist, not saying that it is his only function or even that it is 
necessarily one of his functions; just that it has been in some 
cases one of his functions. 

A few years ago a news release from Moscow revealed that 
the Big Three of Russian music—Shostakovitch, Khachaturian, 
and Prokofiev—had been censured by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party and ordered to produce better and more 
nearly Soviet classical music. The Committee said, “Their music 
smells strongly of the spirit of the modernistic bourgeois culture, 
and a complete denial of musical art, and constitutes a blind alley.” 
Our reaction to this pronouncement is one of shock, and this re- 
sponse is appropriate. Our government would never issue such a 
proclamation because of the dedication of the citizens in this coun- 
try to tolerance in the arts. 

Consider another example of censorship of the arts, this from 
a past era: Plato’s strictures against poets, painters, and musicians. 
Since Plato thought of art as being primarily imitative, he ob- 
jected to instrumental music and rhythm without words. “For 
when there are no words, it is very difficult to recognize the 
meaning of the harmony and rhythm, or to see that any worthy 
object is imitated by them. . . . We must acknowledge that all 
this sort of thing, which aims only at swiftness and smoothness 
and a brutish noise and uses the flute not only as the mere ac- 
companiment of the dance and song, is exceedingly coarse and 
tasteless.” Plato’s principal objection to art, however, is not that 
it imitates but that it “lies.” The “lies” of Homer about the gods 
and heroes give false notions of virtue and vice. Plato would 
require poets and all artists “to express the image of the good in 
their works,” and he would forbid their exhibiting vice and evil 
in sculpture, in building, and in the other creative arts. He did 
not want his philosopher-kings to “grow up amid images of moral 
deformity, as in some noxious pasture. .. . Let our artists rather 
be those who are gifted to discern the true nature of the beautiful 
and graceful; then will our youth dwell in a land of health, amid 
fair sights and sounds, and receive the good in everything; and 
beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall flow into the eye and 
ear, like a health-giving breeze from a clear region, and in- 
sensibly draw the soul from earliest years into likeness and 
sympathy with the beauty of reason.” 

We are inclined to dismiss Plato’s criticism with the epithet 
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“undemocratic!” and I do not deny the appropriateness of the 
epithet. But to cry “intolerant” at Soviet criticism and “undemo- 
cratic” at Platonic criticism may blind one to the importance of 
the arts in both contexts. Aristophanes said, “What schoolmasters 
are to children, poets are to young men.” We should keep this in 
mind when we find Xenophanes and Plato criticizing Homer for 
attributing to the gods traits implying moral ignobility. If art is 
superfluous, it is easy to say that art should be free. Why not? 
It means so little. If art is essential to life, a basic form of self- 
expression, fused with religion, then an attitude of indulgent in- 
difference is intolerable. 

In his famous funeral oration, Pericles said, “For we are lovers 
of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes; and we cultivate the 
mind without loss of manliness.” Imagine these words coming 
from the lips of one of our political figures on Memorial Day. 
Think of how odd it would sound to hear Governor Chandler 
or Senator Bricker say, “For we are lovers of the beautiful, yet 
simple in our tastes.” 

I am suggesting that in the arts the attitude of tolerance upon 
which we pride ourselves is, to a regrettable degree, an indif- 
ference to what we think makes no difference. One may not 
especially care whether the Zunis eat inch worms or the Eskimos 
eat raw fish, but I would not regard his indifference as demon- 
strating that he is a paragon of virtue. 

Perhaps something has happened to us. Is it true that art has 
become divorced from experience? Is art but a garnish, an em- 
bellishment, that is no longer essential ? 

Oswald Spengler proposed the strange and ominous thesis that 
the Western World cannot produce any more art. He said that 
architecture, painting, music, and literature are now impossible. 
He argued that since western culture began about the year 800 
and culminated around 1800, we are presently in the “winter of 
our discontent.” He said that Rembrandt was the last great painter, 
Beethoven the last great musician, Kant the last great philosopher, 
and Goethe the last great poet. What we have today, according to 
Spengler, are the frantic attempts of frightened men who delude 
themselves into thinking that they can produce art. They are 
pathetic romantics. They squander intellect and power. They play 
a tedious game with dead forms to keep up the illusion of a 
living art. 
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I am afraid that if we look about us, we shall see a good deal 
of evidence to support Spengler’s thesis, especially if we look 
back just a few decades. Artistically, the Chicago World’s Fair 
of 1893 was almost a complete failure, with the remarkable ex- 
ception of a building by Louis Sullivan. We continue to this day 
to copy Greek, Roman, Gothic, and Baroque styles; and cities 
strive for the honor of being called “America’s Acropolis.” Holly- 
wood gives us three dimensions, television gives us color, and 
publishers give us Mickey Spillane in twenty-eight languages. 
Negatively, Renoir’s sculpture, Victorious Venus, was rejected 
by the citizens of Salem, Oregon, as being nothing but a “big, 
fat French nude”; and Dos Passos’s novels were once character- 
ized as “an explosion in a cesspool.” 

Worst of all is the idea that there is art and there are spec- 
tators. Exposure to the arts has been regarded as an external 
affair, solemn, frightening, and engaged in by a chosen few. This 
is the element of truth in Spengler’s thesis, and we do well to 
acknowledge it. 

This gloomy picture represents only one way of looking at the 
contemporary scene, but there are more cheerful perspectives. 
The development of technics has given new possibilities for the 
integration of the arts with human experience. Lewis Mumford 
has pointed out that the first step in modern mass production 
occurred “when the stamping process was applied to the mechanical 
reproduction of images by means of wood block printing.”’ Sub- 
sequent developments with copper and steel engraving, etching, 
and lithography have made possible a wide distribution of pic- 
tures. Mass reproduction of auditory and visual images has been 
made the accomplished fact by such means as radio, television, 
tape recorders, and high-fidelity sound equipment. Consequently, 
what was once available for the few is now available for all, 
or almost all. 

Not only have technical developments been a means to the 
widening of esthetic experience, but they have exhibited a new 
art form, industrial art. The principle of economy in good design 
has created objects that are aesthetically complete: safety valves, 
locomotives, airplanes, grain elevators, and magnetic drum data- 
processing machines. We have to learn to look at mechanical ob- 
jects as objects of intrinsic interest and value, thereby achieving 
the reintegration of the useful and the fine arts. We have learned 
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that in their own way factories can be as beautiful as cathedrals. 
We have to learn more about the aesthetic possibilities in road 
signs, stop signals, newspaper stands, advertising posters, and 
garbage cans. In particular, we have to harmonize building design 
with cityscape. Progress is being made in these areas, and the 
industrial arts are firmly established. 


Modern technics, then, present many exciting possibilities, and 
some accomplishments, in the arts. Nonetheless, it will be an under- 
statement simply to say that all is not well. Consider a typical 
young middle-class couple. Their home is a packaged-designed 
ranch house, packed with factory-manufactured machines and 
gadgets, including a clock that turns on the radio automatically 
every morning. Their automobile windows go up and down at the 
touch of a button, and their high-fidelity set reproduces perfectly 
a suite for percussion and pneumatic drill. They are extremely 
individualistic, and they have their names “Bill” and “Betty” 
printed on match boxes, cocktail napkins, towels, washcloths, 
handkerchiefs, and matching Bermuda shorts. A distinctive mono- 
gram, chosen from a printed chart, is inscribed on their crystal, 
china, and silver. They buy household and personal items whose 
worth is attested to by millions of other Americans, and, strangely 
enough, things whose worth is attested to also by the exclusive, 
discerning few. Their Book-of-the-Month selections are neatly 
arranged on a blond bookshelf; and Betty goes frequently to 
P.T.A. meetings, where she is told how important it is for mothers 
to be at home, where their children need them. Over the fireplace 
the Van Gogh print from Marboro’s is expensively framed. 

This depressing picture is familiar to all of us, since we, to a 
greater or lesser degree, are a part of it. Frequently, we do not 
look at paintings, read books, or listen to music. We react in 
stereotyped ways to slick mechanical products. The passivity of 
our lives is overwhelming. Batteries of tests administered early 
in life determine the type of schooling to be received, and sub- 
sequent tests determine additional schooling, and, finally, an 
occupation. The Sunday supplements carry on, quizzing us as to 
whether we are introverts or extroverts, happily or miserably 
married, older or younger than we think, good sports or killjoys. 
In such a society, the arts suffer. We do not actively appreciate 
what is unique, what is personal. The arts are made widely avail- 
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able, and then they are emasculated. That is why I suggest that 
we take Spengler more seriously than is now customary. 

What do artists do in this situation? Some contribute to the 
thinning out and watering down of the arts. They go Hollywood, 
commit television, design innocuous buildings, write and perform 
semi-classical music, or grind out sterile paintings that will fit 
nicely on the wall opposite the picture window. 

On the other hand, some artists study our society scientifically 
while others attempt to reform it. Still others try to escape from 
society, either in the literal sense of abandoning the twentieth 
century in the futile attempt to live the life of a noble savage in 
some undeveloped area of the world, or in the seclusive sense of 
ignoring what is happening around them and of constructing a 
world of phantasies. 

There is something to be said for each of the latter ways, as 
the works of Proust, Gauguin, Dreiser, Gropper, Sinclair Lewis, 
and Daumier demonstrate. But when I chose the title, “Art for 
Society’s Sake,” I was not thinking of any of these avenues. Per- 
haps I should emphasize the point that I am not suggesting that we 
need more socialism in the arts. And although I believe that artists 
generally have to develop more of a social conscience, that is not 
the thesis that I am concerned with at the moment. What we 
need are artists with a highly specialized sense of vision. Our 
dreams have become dull and our phantasies drab. Our imagina- 
tive powers are feeble. 

The thesis that art is illusory or that the artist is a liar is 
generally accepted today as a devastating critique. To accept such 
theses is a mistake, and one reason it is a mistake is that our 
criteria of reality and truth are gross. The needs of day-to-day 
living are so demanding that we might characterize contemporary 
man as a label-reader. Most objects and situations, when pre- 
sented to our senses, put into motion a complex nervous machinery 
that ends in some instinctive or habitual action. We are, in a 
word, sharing a blanket with Pavlov’s dogs. It is no wonder 
that we become so wildly indignant with those artists, and there 
are some, who have extricated objects from their utilitarian con- 
texts. Such artists have looked freshly and persistently into 
familiar things. One reason why the phrase, “The Cult of Un- 
intelligibility,” is a popular epithet today is that we have not 
actively looked at things. The public and the artist all too fre- 
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quently play the part of passive responders to standardized 
stimuli. One of the artist’s primary responsibilities to society is 
to develop illusion and imagination so that we can aspire to 
activities more rewarding than barking. This responsibility is a 
social one because it extends far beyond the art museum and the 
symphony hall. What is requisite is an enriching and deepening 
of human experience so that we can appreciate what is personal 
and what is unique. The scientific presumption that what happens 
only once never happens at all is a dubious guide in art criticism. 

It would be comforting to me as a philosopher if I could now 
present a formula that artists can apply in fulfilling their responsi- 
bility. But the attempt to supply a formula is the attempt to 
find a gadget that will do magic, and this is to commit precisely 
the fallacy that I have been referring to. In Pater’s terms, there 
are no formulae “against the stupidity which is dead to the sub- 
stance, and the vulgarity which is dead to the form.” We wish to 
be exposed to the specific unique images of individual expressive 
facts; and the sensitive, intelligent artist should provide ex- 
posure for us. 

A contemporary philosopher, Wittgenstein, has said that “philos- 
ophy leaves everything as it is.” This confession is not so 
humiliating as it might appear, for philosophy makes a difference. 
If philosophy does not create things, it makes us think about old 
things in new ways. Philosophical utterances are puzzling, para- 
doxical, outrageous, and false; they shock us into new appre- 
hensions and speculations. Art is similar to philosophy; it too is 
puzzling, paradoxical, outrageous, and false. The creative artist 
shocks us into seeing old things in new ways. In order for him 
to be successful, we must release our conceptual modes from 
the grasp of convention, tradition, and habit. 
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WO theories of time to be found in contemporary writing are 
well illustrated by Marcel Proust and Franz Kafka. The first 
one, represented by Proust, is the sense of continuous duration, 
which M. Poulet in his recent book on human time traces back to 
the period of pre-romanticism to such figures as Senancour and 
Joubert. The second one, represented by Kafka, is the Platonic con- 
cept of time which has given rise to individual experience pre- 
sented in general form, seen in German literature in works of such 
figures as Stifter, or to the desire for abstraction seen more 
recently in the Expressionist dramatists like Reinhard Sorge. 

For to accept the concept of duration means that an author 
attaches importance directly to the inner continuous atmosphere 
of the mind and uses this concept to couch his subject matter in. 
The durational writer redefines time as a continuum; what is 
time for the physicist is for him space. Proust, Joyce, Gertrude 
Stein, to mention only a few examples, treat time as duration. 
In fact, the stream-of-consciousness technique springs from this 
source. 

To adopt the Platonic concept of time, however, means that an 
author does not attach the first importance to the individual 
psychological process. Thus, he attempts, as does Kafka through 
his dream-parable technique, to deal with an area which defines 
man in general rather than the individual man. The “doctrine 
of ideas” implies that the timelessness of an idea is more im- 
portant than the experience of time. Thus, man is more important 
than an individual man for the Platonic thinker, and the tech- 
niques of myth or parable with their general applications to all 
human life preferred to the painstaking analysis of Leopold 
Bloom or M. de Charlus. Although all great literature may be 
applied to man in general (and Proust’s, of course, is no ex- 
ception), I am interested in showing in this essay how a basic 
attitude toward time influences a writer’s method. 
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Proust and Kafka represent clear-cut examples of the results 
of these two traditions in European literature, one an ancient 
one having its seeds in Europe in the Everyman genre and the 
other a comparatively recent one which may be connected roughly, 
one suspects, with the birth of interest in the individual in other 
areas—economic, social, and political. 

According to Max Brod, Proust and Kafka had never heard of 
each other. Nevertheless, Goronwy Rees, in the preface to his 
translation of Gustav Janouch’s conversations with Kafka, draws 
some comparisons between them. Rees points out that both writers 
exhibit heroism in the overscrupulousness of their attempts to 
discover truth—“the same power of observation and penetration, 
the same mastery of a psychological calculus for measuring the 
smallest, most fatal of human actions.” But to speak of Proust’s 
analyses without mentioning his conception of time is dangerous. 
As a means of invoking a sense of duration, Proust uses involun- 
tary memory and, thus, causes time to be reconstructed ; for Kafka 
memory is almost nonexistent—his tools being parable, symbol, 
and dream. Therefore, the observations of the authors take place 
on two entirely different levels. In one passage in the conver- 
sations (although this volume must not be taken too seriously), 
Kafka states that “the actual reality is always unrealistic.” In 
the light of this quotation, Rees’s comparison may be seen to be a 
superficial one, for the past with all its intricate detail is of 
paramount importance to Proust. 


In the diaries, in which Kafka mentions his interest in Plato, 
we find no trace of Proust’s absorption in the past and its con- 
nection with the present. “Was halt mich fiir eine Vergangenheit 
oder Zukunft? Die Gegenwart ist gespenstisch. . . .’? One sees 
in Kafka almost a fear of remembering, which accounts in part 
for the technique in his novels. He writes: “ich fiirchte, wie ich 
merke, die formlich physische Anstrengung beim Sicherinnern, 
den Schmerz... .? At one point in the diaries he does remark 
that the future is, in a sense, already past, for “das Ende der 
Zukunft ist mit allen unsern Seufzern eigentlich schon erfahren 


Gustav Janouch, Conversations with Kafka, trans. Goronwy Rees (New 
York, 1953), p. ix. 

*Franz Kafka, “Tagebiicher 1910-1923,’ in Gesammelte Werke (New 
York, 1948), VI, 475. 
® Tbid., p. 324. 
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und Vergangenheit.”* But this entry is an anomaly, for in general 
he solves the question of the relationship between past, present, 
and future by eliminating them through symbol and parable. 


In some of Kafka’s short stories, such as “Forschungen eines 
Hundes” or “Der Bau,” the emphasis in technique is not on ex- 
ternal events, which are minor ones, but on the processes of the 
mind—giving time at first glance a durational quality. Kafka, 
however, generalizes about human experience, and the specific 
event is not important as it is in Proust. The singing dogs or the 
burrow are symbols, not creations from a living past. Kafka’s 
focus in these short stories is on the concept derived from the 
event; since for Proust duration is important, however, the ex- 
perience of the madeleine, for instance, is of significance in itself. 

Another difference in the two methods may be seen in the 
story “Beim Bau der Chinesischen Mauer.’ Here long-dead 
emperors are set on the throne and proclamations of mythical 
emperors read. The living present is ignored and ancient history 
replaces it. Time in its conventional sense becomes distorted for 
the villagers, forced by their position to view their emperor 
through a mist of distance. They fear and distrust the present, 
recognizing unconsciously that time is a cycle and past symbols 
as pertinent now as then. By replacing the present, the past frees 
the individual from conventions and laws in force and sets others 
in their place, thus enabling the villager to see himself, as it were, 
from a distance. The simultaneous existence of past and present 
seems at first glance to bring the time conception here close to the 
Proustian conception. But the method (distance) by which this 
state is achieved is not an individual experience as is the method 
by which the past is recalled in Proust. The villagers’ time values 
are based on their geographical location, a general condition. 
Kafka merely sets up in his story an interesting hypothetical 
situation in which he reveals what would happen to the definition 
of time under certain peculiar circumstances. His entire inquiry 
is on an abstract level. Proust, on the other hand, applies his 
theory of time to particular events in specific lives. 


In the novel Amerika, there are, however, several passages in 
which a spontaneous creation of the past is brought about. As 
Karl hears his uncle tell the group on the ship about his affair 


“ Ibid., p. 22. 
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with the maid, Johanna Brummer, involuntarily he re-creates her. 
“Im Gedringe einer immer mehr zuriicktretenden V ergangenheit 
sass sie in ihrer Kiiche neben dem Kiichenschrank. . . .”® Then 
for a moment Karl sees and feels all the details of the affair as he 
had experienced them. Later, as he plays a song of his native 
country on his piano, there is re-created through the music a scene 
from Karl’s earlier life when he had heard soldiers in the barracks 
singing to each other from window to window. Superimposed on 
the great, bustling New York street, over which he has no outward 
control, is this simple scene from his homeland enabling him to 
erase the present. And finally there is the passage in which 
Therese, telling the story of her mother’s death to Karl, realizes 
that: “Sie wusste jede Kleinigkeit, die damals vorgefallen war, 
jetzt, nach zehn Jahren, ganz genau... .’”* 

It is obvious that the extended use of the Proustian technique 
depends on the coexistence of a conventional story, for in order to 
re-create the past it is necessary to have a present in which the 
re-creation takes place. The symbolic technique which Kafka uses 
in Der Prozess and Das Schloss is free from past, present, and 
future. In Amerika, in which the story is uncomplicated by ex- 
tended metaphor, he was able to experiment more readily with 
past and present. It would seem that Kafka’s use of parable in 
the other two novels is the result of his innate preference for the 
Platonic conception of time. This also accounts for the fact that 
his attempts to make past and present coexist in Amerika are infre- 
quent, awkward, and not actually integrated into the spirit of 
the story. 

But in Der Progess and Das Schloss the time experience is 
almost entirely on the level of the parable, the symbol, and the 
dream in which experience exists without relation to time or to 
simultaneity. For instance, in the scene in the lumber room in 
Der Prozess, K. returns on the second evening to find everything 
exactly as he had left it the night before. The whipper is still 
standing in the same position in front of the warders. Time has 
not moved on this level of experience although K. has lived 
through a whole day of clock time. K. deals with this situation in 
the realm of action by asking the clerks to clear out the lumber 


®*Franz Kafka, “Amerika,’ in Gesammelte Schriften (New York, 1946), 


Il, 35. 
° Ibid., p. 154. 
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room the next day although he unconsciously recognizes that his 
experience is an inner one, for he knows that the clerks cannot see 
the whippers and the warders. The recurrence of the scene is not, 
of course, an example of Proustian recalling of the past, but 
rather of the illusory nature of experience, a concept springing 
from the Platonic theory of time. Duration implies that existence 
may be made continuous by memory. Here K. does not recall 
an earlier scene, but rather time has stood still in this back room 
of K.’s consciousness where neither past nor present have any 
meaning. The scene occurs in the timeless area of K.’s unconscious 
mind, part of which has remained fixated in the lumber room. 

Two exceptions to this technique occur in the scene in the 
Cathedral Square in Der Prozess and in a scene with Barnabas 
in Das Schloss. As K. nears the end of his quest in the Cathedral 
Square, he is startled by the recollection that even when he was 
a child the curtains in this square had been pulled down. Inside 
the Cathedral he watches the verger, whose limp reminds him of 
his childhood imitation of a man riding horseback. These two 
simple memories serve, however, not so much to re-create the past 
as in Proust, but to act as touchstones of the world of objects “in 
der das Leben zwar sein natiirliches schweres Fallen und Steigen 
bewahre. . . .’" As links, their existence in the passage is im- 
portant, for through them Kafka reminds us that his purpose is 
to mirror life as well as a life so disguised that it is in the 
semblance of all lives. 

In Das Schloss K. re-creates a scene from childhood when, 
dragged on by Barnabas, he finds it difficult to “keep up.” He 
remembers an old church surrounded by a graveyard, in turn 
surrounded by a high wall. K. had failed to climb the wall until 
one morning in an empty marketplace, flooded by sunlight, he had 
succeeded. The sense of triumph of that moment returns now to 
succor him. Evoked by a chance experience, the past becomes 
present. This is very close to the Proustian recalling of the past 
except that K. is a figurative character, whereas Proust’s hero, 
indicated by the pronoun J, is an individual. Therefore, we are 
dealing here not so much with a specific relationship of past and 
present as with a general one. 

Furthermore, the characters in Der Prozgess and Das Schloss, 
unlike Proust’s hero, are for the most part without childhood or 


™Franz Kafka, “Er,” in Gesammelte Schriften (New York, 1946), V, 281. 
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ancestors. K.’s uncle appears in Der Prozess and in an un- 
completed chapter K.’s mother is mentioned, but their reality 
stems entirely from K.’s inner life. As individuals in their own 
right, they do not exist ; for instance, K.’s uncle understands, with- 
out being told, the facts of K.’s case. And K.’s mother, in her 
blindness, represents that which is suppressed in K.’s own mind: 
for many years she has thought him to be the director of the bank 
in which he is employed. In Das Schloss, with the exception of 
the story Olga tells K. or the hints of the landlady’s affair with 
Klamm, there is little perspective concerning even the recent past. 
The officials have no memory, and Kafka seems to imply that 
too much concern with the immediate and individual past clutters 
the mind. 

Here it should be mentioned that Proust like Kafka is in- 
terested in applying his theory of time to man in general. The 
distinction is that in achieving this Kafka through his parables 
does so directly, whereas Proust begins with an individual ex- 
perience, like the one with the madeleine, which in itself repre- 
sents no general truth until interpreted and extended by the 
author. Thus, in this regard the difference between the two 
authors is one of technique rather than of purpose. 

Kafka derives his story from the unconscious level of ex- 
perience, whereas Proust analyzes human experience on the 
conscious level. Kafka employs parable and symbol in order to 
deal with this submerged area of existence; the Platonic back- 
ground of his thinking leads him to deal with a general area of 
experience. The durational background of Proust’s thinking leads 
him to deal with a specific area. We find in Proust’s hero an in- 
dividual, one beset by complex emotions and a complex past. 
Proust, because he sees time as duration, gives us the experience 
of living and thinking; whereas Kafka, because he sees time as 
an idea, gives us the algebraic equation for life which he leaves 
us to solve as we may. 
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